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fills out the history of the famous simile. Literary appreciation Mr. Mooney 
seldom attempts; iii. 747 may be "one of the intensely human passages in 
Greek literature," but has it not also a taint of sensationalism that is truly 
Hellenistic? It is easier, however, to make reservations, corrections, and 
additions than it is to edit a Hellenistic poet who has long been neglected. 
Mr. Mooney has been courageous and, within well-defined limits, competent. 
He has made Apollonius accessible to a number of willing readers even if he 
has not contributed in any large measure to our knowledge of Hellenistic 
usage or of the many interesting aspects of Hellenistic poetry. 

Henry W. Prescott 
University op Chicago 



Die sogenannten Sententiae Varronis. Von Peter Germann. III. 
Band, 6. Heft of Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, herausgegeben von E. Dberup. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoningh, 1910. Pp. 99. M. 2.80. 

In the Einleitung, pp. 1-6, the author traces the history of our knowledge 
of these sententiae, from the publication of part of them in certain works of 
Vincent of Beauvais, 1250-54, to the recension of the full collection given, 
in 1865, by A. Riese, on pp. 265-72 of his M . Terenti Varronis Saturarum 
Menippearum Reliquiae. In this valuable bibliographical survey the views 
of all who in books or articles have examined the collection are given. As 
early as 1624, it appears, the Varronian authorship of the sententiae, appar- 
ently attested by the ascriptions in the MSS, was questioned, but no one had 
exhaustively examined the matter. As late as 1856, Chappuis, in his 
elaborate discussion, had positively ascribed the collection to Varro; Riese 
had held that the sententiae were in part at least derived from Varro. Teuffel- 
Schwabe 5 (see Warr's translation, § 169. 2) and Schanz, I, 2 3 , S. 450, were 
evidently not ready to deny absolutely the Varronian authorship, though 
Teuffel-Schwabe, after quoting five sententiae from the collection, said, "It 
is true that all these sayings remind us even more of Seneca in style and 
spirit." 

There was, then, room for a definitive discussion of the sententiae with a 
view to determining, if possible, the authorship of the collection. To this 
end Germann, on pp. 7-29, deals with the interrelation of the MSS, as the 
basis of an authoritative text. The conclusions reached seem unassailable; 
the problems were, indeed, simple. On pp. 30-42 the text of the 158 sen- 
tentiae is given, with an elaborate apparatus criticus, far more exhaustive and 
valuable than that in Riese. It seems regrettable, however, that the author 
did not indicate in his text, by typographical devices, departures from the 
MSS, and that he did not indicate, in a short conspectus lectionum, how 
far his text differs from Riese's. The differences appear, in fact, in only 
about fifteen places; in general Germann's text is the better. 
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On pp. 44-74 we have " Bemerkungen zu den einzelnen Sentenzen." The 
author evidently did not aim to write an exhaustive commentary; many 
interesting matters of syntax and vocabulary are passed over. Germann 
was concerned primarily with the thought of the sententiae; he adduces 
parallels from Varro, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Publilius Syrus, and, above all, 
from Seneca the philosopher. Chappuis had already noted many parallels 
from Seneca without, however, realizing their bearing on the question of 
authorship; to these Germann adds largely. Valuable as this collection of 
parallels is, one gets the feeling that the author had early made up his mind 
that the main source of the sententiae was Seneca; at any rate he is most 
diligent in his quest for Senecan parallels. For example, on 138, Citra per- 
fectionem omne est principiwm, he fails to cite such an elaborate foreshadowing 
of the idea as we have in Cicero Brutus 69-71 (cf. especially 71, nihil est 
enim simvl et invention et perfectum). Perhaps, too, not sufficient allowance 
is made for the proverbial character of much of the sententiae or for the 
fact that, since the prevailing philosophy of our collection is Stoic, of 
necessity most clear-cut parallels will be parallels with Seneca. 

Pp. 75-84 deal with the sources. Here the hint's scattered throughout 
the Bemerkungen are gathered together. Assuming that his collections of 
parallels is exhaustive (an unjustifiable assumption, I fear), Germann con- 
cludes that Varro is not the source or even an important source; there are 
few instances in which we can bring our sententiae into close and real connec- 
tion with Varro's known words or thoughts. Again, not one author of all 
those who, down to the end of antiquity, derived their knowledge directly or 
indirectly from Varro, cites as Varronian a single sententia from our collec- 
tion. The many parallels between our sententiae and Cicero, Germann 
explains as due to the similarity of the philosophical problems handled both 
by Cicero and the sententiae; besides, in these cases we can regularly cite 
parallels from other Latin authors: in a word, we are dealing merely with 
stock themes. There are points of contact between the sententiae and 
Horace, as with Ovid; once, in each case, there is use of the phraseology of 
these poets. There are more points of contact with Publilius Syrus; some- 
times, where there is close resemblance in thought, there is also evidence of 
metrical form. On p. 79, however, Germann declares plainly his conclusion 
that "die Werke Senecas tatsachlich als Quelle eines betrachtlichen Teiles 
der Sammlung zu gelten haben." We have not only parallels in thought, 
but direct use of Seneca's words and phrases, at times in very different con- 
nections (p. 89) ; see the striking examples gathered on pp. 81-82. On the 
whole, in spite of my doubt concerning the exhaustiveness of the citations of 
parallels from authors other than Seneca, I think Germann has made out a 
case for Seneca as the chief source of these sententiae. 

The concluding pages, 85-89, deal with the "Entstehung der Spruch- 
sammlung." Here, because the author rightly refuses to indulge in specu- 
lation and sticks closely to the few things he can fairly claim to have proven. 
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we find little that is definite. Only sententiae 1-152, he holds, belonged to 
the original collection; to cite but one bit of evidence for this view, one MS 
shows a subscription after 152. Who the author was and when the collection 
was put together Germann does not attempt to say. 

To sum up, we have an interesting book, whose chief merit, apart from 
its orderly presentation of material, the excellence of its method, and its 
resolute refusal to claim more than the evidence warrants, lies in the demon- 
stration of the close parallelism, in thought and language both, between the 
sententiae and the philosophical works of Seneca. Thus the belief of Ger- 
mann's more immediate predecessors in the Varronian authorship of the 
collection is disproved, and demonstration is made that Teuffel-Schwabe's 
connection of the sententiae with Seneca is, at the least, very much more than 
a mere guess. It may be added, finally, that the sententiae are far from 
uninteresting in themselves. One oft-repeated thought is that no teacher 
can be of much value or power who listens to others merely that he may 
repeat audita. 

Charles Knapp 

Columbia University 



Studi Graccani. By Giuseppe Cakdinali. Rome: E. Loescher 
& Co., 1912. Pp. iv+212. 

This book contains four essays on the sources of the history of the 
Gracchi, the agrarian question in general, the provisions of the lex Sempronia 
and the history of its enforcement. Much has been written of late on this 
subject, and the critical acumen of the modern German school abundantly 
exhibited. Cardinali represents a somewhat more conservative tendency, 
and in discussing the sources of Gracchan history he takes issue with Meyer 
and Kornemann in particular in their assumption of a single source of the 
Latin tradition. He maintains that, while Posidonius is the source of the 
account in Diodorus and the Auctor ad Herennium, of the other accounts 
in Latin authors, in Plutarch and in Appian, there are three distinct Latin 
sources — the original Latin source of Appian, a pre-Ciceronian, and Livy. 
The last two appear fused in Valerius Maximus, Florus, Cassius Dio, 
and perhaps Velleius. The Livian tradition is quite foreign to Plutarch and 
the Auctor ad Herennium. In Plutarch we have the pre-Ciceronian and the 
original of Appian and perhaps others still. 

Hardly any kind of investigation can lead to greater absurdities than 
that of sources, and Cardinali is to be congratulated on having exhibited 
more self-restraint and sanity of judgment than some of his predecessors. 
He refuses to accept Kornemann's Fannius, and does not attempt to elimi- 
nate entirely the element of individuality that may be found even in the 
most slavish of compilers. In general his criticisms are well taken, and his 
conclusions deserve careful attention. A good illustration of his skill in 



